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DELAY IN DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS 

Senator Warren Austin, U. S. delegate on the Security 
Council of the United Nations, has asked that the resolution 
from the General Assembly calling upon the Security Council to 
enact measures providing for disarmament not be considered 
at once. The Russian delegate, Andrei Gromyko, had asked that 
this matter be given immediate consideration and disposed of 
within three months. 

Austin requested delay until after February 14, on the ground 
that he was so recently appointed that he had not had ample 
time to study the question. His request was agreed to by the 
Council. 

In the meantime Congressman Joseph Martin, Speaker of 
the House, has announced that he will re-introduce his bill 
calling upon the United States to initiate steps for universal 
abolition of conscription by international agreement. A similar 
bill sponsored by Congressman Martin died with the 79th 
Congress. Representative Martin further stated that the Repub- 
lican majority in the House will work for disarmament in place of 
conscription for American youth. Some Washington observers 
have expressed the belief that Martin is sending up a “trial 
balloon” to invite response from the people on this issue. He 
received some 14,000 messages supporting his bill in the last 
Congress. 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
UNIVERSAL TRAINING 


President Truman on December 19 announced a nine member 
commission originally called the “President’s Commission on 
Universal Military Training,” which he charged with the two-fold 
responsibility of 1. Studying the basic need as well as various 
plans for universal military training . . . , 2. Submitting recom- 
mendations to the President.” 

But in instructing the commission on the following day the 
President said, “| want that word ‘military’ left out. The 
military phase is incidental to what | have in mind.” He 
explained that he wants a “universal training program, giving 
our young people a background in the disciplinary approach of 
getting along with one another,” and further that he wants 
"our young people to be informed on what this government is, 
what it stands for—its present responsibilities.” 

This definition of the program the President desires is 
very unclear. One may well ask the meaning of his language. 
When a commission is appointed to recommend a program of 
‘compulsory universal training under the Army, which is not to 
be “military” but is to take over the function of educating youth 

‘on their civic responsibilities and to impart a “disciplinary 
approach” to social relations, very unsavory memories of almost 
identical programs for Italian and German youth in recent years 
‘are bound to arise. In his remarks to the Commission President 
Truman made it abundantly clear that whatever his concern 
about military training, he is thinking in terms of regimenting 
the thinking of American youth. This is neither good education 
nor good democracy. 

The members of the commission of which Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is chairman, 
have all—with one possible exception—previously expressed them- 
selves as favoring peacetime compulsory military training. It is 
further significant to note that the commission was not instructed 
to inquire into the desirability of a universal training program. 
The executive secretary of the commission is John Ohly, special 


assistant to the Secretary of War. Its address is 1712 G Street, 
N. W., Room 204, Washington, D. C. 


- 


HOME MISSIONS CHARTS THE FUTURE 


The Home Missions Council of North America, in annual 
session at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., January 6-10, gave major consid- 
eration to the report of a special committee appointed at the 
annual meeting a year ago to study trends in the home mission 
enterprise and make recommendations regarding changes in 
policies and programs demanded by new conditions. In addition 
to discussion of the report in plenary sessions, the various 
sections of the report were studied by specialized committees and 
groups in the light of the needs of their own particular phases 
of work. 

LONG RANGE TRENDS 

The report declares that the years between the two World 
Wars brought to focus certain long range trends. Among these 
are the selective reduction of the birth rate, with the less 
prosperous rural areas and low income urban groups producing 
the children needed for a growing population; a changing 
age-distribution, resulting in increasing predominance of the 
upper age groups; an increasing mobility of population which 
confronis the church with serious problems; and a noticeable 
trend toward decentralization in industry. Changes in social 
organization have brought about changes in the technology of 
living, particularly with reference to communication and trans- 
portation, and changes in the form and significance of problems 
of race, class and group relationships. Both the government and 
large industrial corporations are seen as taking an expanding 
role and exercising increasing influence upon the life of the 
individual and of social groups. The Council finds an increasing 
secularization of thought, of public education, and of social 
standards, marked by a weakening of the influence and stability 
of the family. During the war years, says the report, between 
27 and 30 million people were uprooted from their homes 
and thrown into new and strange surroundings requiring a new 
type of mental conditioning, placing new and unprepared for 
strains on family and community life, thus intensifying group 
tensions. 

SOME IMMEDIATE CONSEQUENCES 

In the immediate post-war period the Council sees an increase 
of social irresponsibility and the relaxation of social and 
and moral disciplines which are likely to have serious conse- 
quences. Both the marriage rate and the birth rate have gone 
up temporarily, but it is predicted that the population of the 
U. S. will be stabilized within the next fifty years. The divorce 
rate is seen as continuing its upward trend for some years. 
Population mobility will also probably continue for sometime, 
with consequent effect upon the stability of family and commun- 
ity life. The distribution of population will be significantly altered, 
which, in turn, will affect the form of community life, with 
development of suburban and non-farm rural areas and the 
ultimate decrease of city and farm population. Southern agri- 
culture will be particularly affected by the invention of the 
mechanical cotton picker and the release of several million share- 
croppers and agricultural day-laborers. Among trends in govern- 
mental social planning are expanded and improved facilities 
for public education, more social security, and increased appro- 
priations for public health. 

SECULAR MOVEMENTS CHALLENGE THE CHURCH 

The report discovers that secular movements are challenging 
the leadership of the church with large segments of the popu- 
lation, especially in such matters as race relations and social 
justice. The tendency of many churches to identify themselves 
with a particular social, economic or racial group has made 
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CONGRESS CONSIDERS PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 

Representative Overton Brooks, ranking member of the 
House committee on the armed forces, has introduced the 
American Legion bill for peacetime conscription of American 
boys for military training. While this bill does not satisfy the 
Army, since it would allow a minimum of four months of the 
required one year in barracks training under certain conditions 
whereas the Army insists on at least six months, it is obvious 
that this is only the first of several bills which the 80th Congress 
will have before it providing for compulsory military training. 

Army spokesmen are appearing almost daily on platforms 
and on the radio urging passage of such a measure. Typical of 
their program is the address of Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, War 
“Department information director, to the annual meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges in Boston on January 15. 
He stated that we States need to have ready for immediate 
mobilization 5% million men. The reason given was that the 
United States will be the first nation to be attacked in any 
future war. 

On the same program, Brig. Gen. Arthur A. Trudeau said a 
program of universal military training is necessary to keep in 
readiness a force of this size. It was further stated that a force 
of 8 million men must be ready for early mobilization in order 
to be prepared for such a program. 

Apparently the Army is not thinking of a training program 
with the “military” left out, but rather in terms of a program 
that will keep millions of American youth in constant readiness 
for service in the armed forces. 

Major General Lewis B. Hershey, director of Selective Service, 
on January 14 called for an extension of the wartime Selective 
Service Act which expires on March 31, after a ten-month 
extension by the last Congress. The Army has not yet officially 
stated whether it will ask for such an extension, but has indicated 
that it will do so on February 1. Apparently it is somewhat 
embarrassed by the fact that within thirty days after it had 
obtained an extension of the draft, it was necessary to declare 
a draft holiday which has been repeatedly renewed, and by 
the fact that it has released large numbers of men who had 
served only 12 of the 18 months for which they were drafted. 
The heavy flow of volunteers is the cause of both actions. 
Despite these facts however, the Army still intends to press for 
compulsory peacetime conscription. 

Representative Walter G. Andrews, chairman of the new 
33-member House committee on the armed forces, on January 
14 stated that the issue of extension of Selective Service will 
be disposed of before his committee deals with new legislation 
for universal military training. He has long been a consistent 
advocate of such training, as has Senator Chan Gurney, chair- 
man of the Senate committee on the armed forces. 

These proposals are based upon the assumption that world 
War Ill is inevitable, that the United Nation cannot and will not 
bring about world peace and that the U. S. must prepare for 
war, regardless of atomic bombs, cosmic rays and guided 
missiles. Such assumptions point the way to national and world 
disaster. 
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THE NAVY MEDDLES AGAIN 

One of the disquieting features of thé post-war period is 
the seeming inability of some of the “top brass” in both the 
Army and the Navy to retire from the limelight and allow the 
conduct of our foreign affairs to be handled by civilians. This 
has been especially marked on the part of certain admirals and 
generals who have continued to express their views on issues 
affecting our relations with foreign governments—in some cases 
at a time when our State Department was trying to make peace- 
ful settlements of those issues. It is reported that Secretary 
Byrnes did some straightforward talking to the Navy Department 
when Admiral Halsey made his now famous remark that the 
American Navy would go where it ’“———— pleased” at the 
time Byrnes was doing his best to settle the Yugoslav crisis and 
to allay Russia’s fears of the presence of our fleet in the 
Mediterranean. 

Now*the Navy has done it again. Early in January the 
American press blazoned forth with a Page One headline story 
that an American naval vessel had been ordered out of Darien, 
Manchuria by the Soviet port commander on twenty minute 
notice. A press correspondent aboard the vessel played up to 
the limit the fact that an American landing craft had put into 
Darien, with Soviet permission, on a routine cruise and had been 
peremptorily ordered to leave without cause. The correspondent 
sent a number of cables to keep the story alive and for several 
days the press exploited the incident in true Hearstian style, 
with many demands that the State Department take strong action. 

When after several days delay the State Department released 
its statement on the affair the press dropped the subject like a 
hot potato and the Navy wrapped itself in elaborate silence. 
The State Department pointed out that Darien, temporarily under 
Soviet control by the terms of the Potsdam Agreement, is a naval 
port and that the warships of another nation are not allowed 


to visit such ports without previous permission. This regulation © 


is common to all nations and is enforced in our own naval ports. 
In the case at issue our vessel asked and received permission to 
remain in Darien forty-eight hours. When the ship appeared it 
was not only allowed to enter the port, but its commander and 
personnel were treated with utmost courtesy on the part of the 
Soviet authorities. The issue arose when the commander of 
the ship made it known that he had brought along a newspaper 
correspondent and a representative of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, both of whom wished to land and remain in Darien. Since 
neither of these persons had been cleared with Soviet authori- 
ties the port commander refused permission. The American 
officer insisted. When the forty-eight hours had expired the port 
commander extended the time for two hours. When at the end 
of this extension no agreement had been reached, the American 
commander was notified that he had twenty minutes to leave port. 

This incident raises several questions. Just why did the Navy 
undertake to land two persons on foreign soil who had no 
permission to enter the country? What is the significance of the 
fact that the “American businessman” aluded to in the dispatches 
was in reality a representative of the Standard Oil Company? 
Why did the newspaper correspondent suppress the vital facts 
later released by the State Department? Was this the irresponsible 
act of some rash young naval lieutenant or was he only the 
tool of higher authority seeking to create an “incident” and thus 
force the hand of either our own government or the USSR? Does 
the fact that Darien is due to be turned over to the Chinese 
National government, and that the Soviet government seems to 
manifest some reluctance to carry out its agreement have 
anything to do with the episode? Does the fact that Chinese 


Communist forces are close by and that Russia might conceivably 


contrive to fix it so they could grab the port enter into the picture? 
Whatever the answer, our own government has suffered a 
severe humiliation over the affair and has lost considerable 
prestige throughout the East, a loss we can ill-afford under 
present conditions. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 
“ANTI-HATE BILL” 

Under the leadership of Governor Ralph E. Gates, Indiana 
has taken the lead in efforts to outlaw hate groups of the Klu 
Klux Klan and Columbian variety within its borders. An “Anti- 
Hate Bill,” prepared by the attorney general and sponsored by 
the administration has been introduced in the General Assembly 
with excellent prospects of passage. During the ‘twenties Indi- 
ana was one of the strongholds of the Klan under the leadership 
of the notorious D. C. Stephenson, whose word was law in both 
the legislature and administration. The Klan stranglehold was 
broken when Stephenson was convicted of the murder of a state 
house stenographer. The bill now before the legislature makes 
it uniawful for any person or persons “to combine, confederate, 
conspire, organize or associate with any other person or persons 
for the purpose of creating, advocating, spreading or disseminat- 
ing malicious hatred by reason of race, color or religion . . .” The 
bill is backed by a group of influential citizens representative of 
the business, legal, religious, educational and farm life of the 
state. The bill is being supported by the provisional Committee 


for Unity, and by labor and minority group organizations. 
* * * 


CHAIRMEN OF CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


Congress has revised and streamlined its committee set-up. 
The following list of Senate and House committee chairmen will 
be worth filing for reference when you desire to write regarding 
pending legislation. 

Senators should be addressed in care of the Senate Office 
Building, and Representatives in care of the House Office Building, 
both Washington, D. C. 


Senate 
Agriculture & Forests Arthur Capper (Kans.) 
Appropriations H. Styles Bridges (N. H.) 


Chan Gurney (S. D.) 
Chas. W. Tobey N. H.) 
William Langer (N. D.) 
C. Douglass Buck (Del.) 
George Aiken (Vt.) 


Armed Services 

Banking & Currency 

Civil Service 

District of Columbia 
Expenses in Executive Depts. 
Finance Eugene Millikin Colo.) 
Foreign Relations Arthur Vandenberg (Mich.) 
Interstate & Foreign CommerceWallace White (Maine) 
Judiciary - Alexander Wiley (Wisc.) 
Labor & Public Welfare Robert A. Taft (Ohio) 

Public Lands Hugh Butler (Nebr.) 

Public Works Chapman Revercomb (W. Va.) 
Rules & Administration C. Wayland Brooks (IIl.) 


_ House 
Agriculture Clifford Hope (Kans.) 
~ Appropriations John Taber (N. Y.) 


Walter Andrews (N. Y.) 


4 ¢ 
Armed Services Jesse P. Wolcott (Mich.) 


i Currenc 
ay Caanbic: Everett Dirksen (Ill.) 
Education and Labor Fred A. Hartley (N. J.) 
Expenditures in Executive Depts.Clare E. Hoffman (Mich.) 
Foreign Affairs Charles A. Easton (N. J.) 
House Administration Karl E. Le Compte (lowa) 
Interstate & Foreign CommerceCharles A. Wolverton (N. J.) 
Judiciary Earl C; Michener (Mich.) 
Merchant Marine & Fisheries Fred Bradley (Mich.) 
Post Office & Civil Service Edward H. Rees (Kans.) 
Public Lands Richard J. Welch (Calif.) 
Public Works George A. Dondero (Mich.) 
Rules Leo Allen (Ill.) 
Un-American Activities «J. Parnell Thomas (N. J.) 
Veterans’ Affairs Edith Nourse Rogers (Mass.) 
Ways & Means Harold Knutson (Minn.) 
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LIQUOR AND HOTEL FIRES 


Recent months have witnessed the most disastrous and deadly 
series of hotel fires in the nation’s history. The burning of the 
popular La Salle in Chicago, with the loss of more than three 
score lives was but the beginning of a series of conflagrations. 


The Winecoff fire in Atlanta on December 7, was the worst 
tragedy of its kind in the history of the U. S. In mid-January 
two hotel fires within less than seventy-two hours were recorded 
in Terre Haute, Indiana, in one of which at least, firemen had 
to rescue guests by means of ladders. Fortunately in these cases 
no loss of life resulted. However, the number of such fires 
and the loss of life which has marked some of them have 
aroused public discussion of hotel safety and has sent fire 
marshals everywhere scurrying to enforce fire regulations. 

In seeking to place responsibility many factors have been 
considered. Very few hotel structures are fire-proof. Even when 
the building is fire-proof its contents are not. Investigation has 
revealed that many hotels have elavator shaft and stair-wells 
that become as flues to send flames and fumes raging upwards 
to burn out the upper floors first and bring suffocation, flames 
and death to trapped guests. In many older hotels electric 
wiring may be defective, thus constituting a continuous hazard. 
The common practice which grew up during the crowded war 
years of stacking mattresses, bedding, and furniture in hallways 
has added to the danger, as well as the accumulation of trash 
and other combustible substances in basements. 


All these problems architects and city officials can be trusted 
to deal with. Undoubtedly fire regulations will compel hotel 
operators to install fire doors to shut off elavator shafts and 
stair-wells and thus prevent the spread of flames from floor 
to floor, Proper inspection can prevent most of the other listed 
hazards. But there is one cause of hotel fires which has been 
carefully ignored by the public press throughout the whole 
discussion. It is the drunken guest. 

The plain fact is that liquor plays a villainous and deadly 
part in modern hotel life. The LaSalle fire started in the hotel's 
night-club while it was filled with midnight revelers. The disas- 
trous Coconut Grove fire in Boston occurred in a night-club 
under similar circumstances. The Winecoff fire in Atlanta, which 
cost 115 lives, was probably caused, an A.P. dispatch quotes 
the Atlanta Fire Marshal as saying, by a lighted match carelessly 
tossed by a drunken guest into a mattress stored in a third floor 
hallway. He reported that inspection of the premises after the 
fire revealed whiskey bottles strewn around many of the rooms. 
He also reported that the fire department had been called on 
several occasions to put out fires in hotels started by drunks. 


Under conditions which have grown up since Repeal many 
hotels have developed their bars, cocktail lounges and night 
clubs into one of their most important sources of revenue, for 
which their business of providing food and lodging has become 
something of a ‘front’ or mere convenience of secondary im- 
podtance. Only one who, like the writer, has for many years spent 
a good many nights each year in hotels in various parts of the 
country, knows the extent to which hotels have become drinking 
places. The bar, the cocktail lounge, and the night-club are likely 
to be the most accessible and best advertised places in the house. 
Everything is done to make them inviting. Signs everywhere, in 
the elevators, and in the rooms, lure the guest with promises of 
foods, drinks, gay companions and a good floor show. Everything 
conspires to promote conspicuous expenditure and overindulg- 
ence. Many persons who are regarded at home as staid and 
sober citizens go on occasional sprees in this fashion. Some 
members of Alcoholics Anonymous testify that this is a routine 
procedure for many alcoholics. The result is that a good many 
guests, both male and female, go to their rooms too befuddled 
to know what they are doing. A lighted match carelessly thrown 
into a waste-basket or a cigarette dropped from the mouth onto 
the bedclothes by a guest in a drunken stupor—and before 
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HOME MISSIONS CHARTS THE FUTURE [Cont. from p. 1] 
adjustment in a changing and dynamic period more difficult. 
Many rural and urban churches have been seriously weakened 
by the direction and nature of population changes and by the 
development of transportation facilities which have left them 
poorly located for effective service. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE SERVICE 

The report of the committee, when put in final form, will 
be transmitted by the Council to the home mission boards of the 
various communions holding membership in the Council for 
study and action. The report recommends a program of elim- 
ination of less productive work and relocation or change in 
program of enterprises which have lost much of their utility where 
they are and as they are, the eradication of overlapping 
and competition, and the development of a well-balanced co- 
ordination of program to make a unified impact upon community 
life. Special emphasis was placed upon a program of continuous 
pioneering in new fields and new services and an aggressive 
program to reach unreached populations and communities with 
the Christian gospel. 

RACE DISCRIMINATION HIT 

Perhaps the clearest note sounded by the Council was the 
declaration that “We should eliminate, as rapidly and as 
completely as possible, the practice of segregation or selective 
discrimination on racial or social lines,” and that stress should 
be placed on exerting the “full influence of the church . . . to 
secure eradication of racial segregation, whether imposed by 
law or social custom, and to fight against whatever implies for 
any group a ‘ghetto’ pattern of living.” The report also urges that 
“all religious or other missionary enterprises now organized 
on a basis of segregation . . . be re-examined with a view to 
removing as rapidly as possible all barriers to free intercourse 
without reference to race” and that the church at large “should 
be summoned to accept the principle of ministry to all people 
on the basis of community, irrespective of race or social status.” 

OTHER PLANS 

Other plans for future work include strengthening comity 
agreements by seeking to have principles agreed to by national 
boards accepted also by congregations and church groups in 
local areas; enlistment and training of home missionary person- 
nel; plans for religious work in industrial centers; especially 
with reference to the spiritual needs of the “inner-city” as 
distinguished from residential and suburban areas; changing 
conditions affecting home mission institutions, such as schools, 
hospitals, homes for children and the aged, community centers, 
and work among the Indians, sharecroppers, migrants, and town 
and country church work. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS LEADER INDULGES IN PLAIN TALK 

A feature of the meeting was some plain talking to home 
missionary leaders by an outstanding foreign missions executive 
in the person of Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, secretary of the 
Board of Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Church, 
who admonished the delegates to “treat the Mexican fairly and 
Christianity will be proclaimed in Latin America.” “Clear our 
Indian record and East Indians will take notice of democracy and 
Christianity. Abolish lynching, not by law, but by effectively 
acknowledging the Negro’s right to respect and decent citizen- 
ship and not only Africa, but all the non-white world will rise 
up and call the church blessed.” Dr. Diffendorfer also gave 
the American church ome advice on the matter of expenditures 
for buildings in this critical era of the world’s need. Said he, 
“The expenditure of an estimated $650,000,000 on new church 
buildings in the United States will not cause a ripple of comment 
in the non-Christian world of Asia, Africa, the islands of the 
sea and elsewhere, nor will the adding of thousands of new 
members to the rosters of the traditionally programmed churches 
of our country. Nor will new church buildings, settlement houses, 
educational institutions or hospitals among minority groups . . . 
be commented upon by the billion non-white people of Asia 
as a favorable witness for Jesus Christ, These signs of possible 
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progress may have been evidences of Christian vitality in the 
days before world-wide communication, international travel and 
global war, but not now.” 


SCIENTIST REBELS 

The increasing dissatisfaction of scientists with the perversion 
of their discoveries for the purposes of war was highlighted 
by the action of Dr. Norbert Wiener, of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, one of the world’s leading mathematicians who 
refused to address a symposium on calculating machines at Harv- 
ard University because the machines under discussion are used 
for war purposes. Life recently carried an article describing the 
“human brain” devised by Harvard scientists for use during the 
war. 

Dr. Wiener not only refused to address the Harvard gather- 
ing but wrote an article explaining his views for the January issue 
of The Atlantic Monthly in which he said, “| do not expect 
to publish any future works of mine which may do damage in — 
the hands of irresponsible militarists.” Dr. Wiener’s Atlantic 
Monthly article was written in response to a request of a re- 
search scientist of an aircraft corporation who asked him for a 
technical account of a line of research which he had followed 
during the war. In his reply, Dr. Wiener, after explaining that a— 
previous paper of his should be available, said, “The policy of 
the government itself during and after the war, say in the bomb- | 
ing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, has made it clear that to pro- 
vide scientific information is not necessarily an innocent act, and 
may involve the gravest consequences. The practical use of 
guided missiles can only be to kill foreign civilians indiscrimin-— 
ately, and it furnishes no protection whatever to the civilians in 
this country.” 

Dr. Wiener adds a welcome voice to the growing chorus of © 
scientists who recognize a moral responsibility for the use 
made of their discoveries. For too many years science has been - 
in bondage to von Ranke’s dictum that educators and scientists — 
are bound by the principle of “as it really happened,” without — 
obligation to add warnings or point out moral imperatives. 

THE NAVY MEDDLES AGAIN [Cont. from p. 2] 

This ill-starred case underscores the question raised in the 
beginning of this article. The growing number and influence — 
of military leaders in foreign relations posts should give serious 
concern to all lovers of democracy. With all due respect to the - 
greatness of General Marshall, his military record does not 
commend him for the post of civilian Secretary of State. It 
is a principle of military science that a nation’s armed forces 
are instruments of national policy to be used when peaceful — 
negotiation fails. To place a man whose entire training has 
been in the field of military strategy and whose philosophy is 
based upon the use of military force and put into his hands 
the delicate negotiations of diplomacy may mean that threats — 
of the use of armed froce may be a first rather than a last resort. 


LIQUOR AND HOTEL FIRES [Cont. from p. 3] : 
anybody can know about it the room is in flames. In some hotels _ 
a big and profitable business is done in supplying liquor to 
guests in their rooms, sometimes after legal hours of sale. And 
where the hotel does not make after-hours sales, it frequently : 
compounds violation of the law by supplying the necessary ‘set 
up’ of ginger ale or other carbonated drinks. Again and again é 
these liquor ‘parties,’ make sleep impossible for sober guests. 

Admittedly not all hotels are guilty of these practices, but — 
many of them are. Again, no one claims that drunken guests cause — 
all hotel fires. But everybody knows that the one danger that — 
cannot be guarded against is the liquor befuddled individual — 
locked in his room, too drunk to know what he is doing. He 
is the one hazard that cannot be foreseen and provided for 
except by preventing his getting into that condition. Hotels which — 
cater to this type of trade and in their greed for liquor profits ‘ 
help create the drunken guest are courting grim tragedy. Thea ' 
first move for hotel safety should be to get rid of the bars. 


] 


